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head of the bourgeois opposition, as civil commissary, and armed with the order, given on October 28, to remove the .left-wing government and replace it with a more conservative one. This Heinze did. An exactly parallel action, even less justified by previous political conflicts, took place in Thuringia.
In invading Saxony and Thuringia, Ebert and Seeckt were strongly influenced by the Bavarian position. It was not merely that, in order to appease the non-Saxon workers, they pretended that the Reichswehr was entering Saxony in order to prepare an attack on mutinous Bavaria : the Prime Minister, Stresemann, described the real position of the Federal government when a month later, on November 22, he declared in Parliament that in Bavaria (but evidently not in Saxony and Thuringia) they had had ce to support the constitutional State-government, whatever its attitude towards us ". This support presupposed a certain degree of political agreement between the Reich and Bavaria. After the removal of the Central German left-wing governments, and when the Social Democratic Party had been forced by the pressure of working-class opinion to leave the Federal Government, a certain homogeneity was created between Federal politics and those of the more moderate wing of Bavarian reaction. This homogeneity was promoted by the competition between Kahr and the Nazis, who deeply distrusted one another, and desired collaboration with the Northern Reichswehr as well as with the representatives of Northern heavy industry as a preparation for their great coup. Hitler was lucky, or foolish, enough to make the first move, on November 9, 1923, and to be defeated by his less adventurous allies* . In consequence, he at least won a certain position as an agitator amongst the German lower-hiiddle classes. His opponents lost their political power when the trial of Hitler and Ludendorff elucidated Kahr's position and his treason against the Reich as well.as his treachery towards his allies in the coup they had planned together. So political power within Bavaria was regained'by the Catholic Conservatives of the Count Lerchenfeld pattern. The Seeckt-Stresemann dictatorship found it easy to agree with them.
The Homburg Agreement of February 19, 1924, secured to Bavaria, as the price for dropping Lossow and ending the military mutiny, the right to control the recruitment and the commanding staff of the Bavarian division. Taken together with the 1921 and 1922 compromises on the police and judicial questions, this meant, from the Bavarian point of view, a revival of the most